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War Production Is 
Behind Set Schedule 


Public Cautioned Against Over- 
Confidence; Future Needs 
Will Be Staggering 


ADJUSTMENTS BEING MADE 


Plans Are Also Studied for Reconversion 
of Industry to Peacetime 
Production 














War news has been cheerful read- 
ing for the American people in recent 
weeks. Although our troops are still 
far from Berlin and Tokyo, their 
advances show a growing superiority 
over the Axis. As a result of recent 
victories, many have come to believe 
that the end of the war is now in 
sight. And with this thought has 
come the hope that soon a part of our 
war production machinery may be 
turned back to its old function of 
making new cars, radios, and re- 
frigerators for the consumer. 

Besides the fact that our forces 
have been gaining on the battlefields, 
changes in the production picture 
have helped convince the public that 
“business as usual” is just around 
the corner for the civilian population. 
There are rumors of war contracts 
cancelled, of production schedules on 
particular pieces of Army equipment 
curtailed, and even of whole plants 
shut down. : 


War Production Lags 

But facts on the relation of war 
production to war needs do not bear 
out the theory that we can soon have 
our peacetime comforts back again. 
A short time ago, Undersecretary of 
War Patterson revealed that “‘com- 
placency and overconfidence” had 
caused the production of supplies for 
Army ground forces to fall below 
actual needs by 5% per cent. 

In recent months, there has been 
a 12 per cent decline in the manu- 
facture of clothing and equipment 
for all branches of the military serv- 
ices. In May, the output of anti- 
aircraft guns was 10 per cent behind 
schedule. 

The latest news is that only a strict 
program of self-regulation by the 
textile and clothing industries can 
save the American public from out- 
right clothes rationing. WPB Ad- 
ministrator Donald M. Nelson has 
outlined the steps which clothing 
dealers must take. These include a 
ban on “scare” ads, which warn the 
consumer that there will soon be an 
acute shortage of a particular type 
of garment. They also feature em- 
phasis on conservation and repair of 
old clothes rather than the purchase 
of new ones. 

Supporting Undersecretary Patter- 
son’s statement on behalf of the War 
Department, Undersecretary of the 
Navy Forrestal has said: “So far as 
we in the Navy can see, there is not 
apparent in the near future any letup 
in the need for raw materials to be 
manufactured into the weapons of 
war. Talk of the reconversion of the 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Too Much Optimism? 
By Walter E. Myer 


Frederick Lewis Allen, reviewing in the July Harpers our first year and a 
half of war, says that our participation divides into three periods of approx- 
imately equal length. The first half year he calls the Period of Uncomprehended 
Defeat. The second was the Period of Unfavorable Stalemate; the third he names 
the Period of Favorable Stalemate. Enlarging upon the first period he speaks 
of the succession of smashing defeats which we suffered, defeats “ugly and 
perilous.” But in the midst of defeat, he says, “the American people never 
dreamed that America could be beaten. Nothing about the first period of our 
participation in the war is more remarkable than the fact that we kept this 
confidence undiminished—though somewhat sobered—in the face of an over- 
whelming series of defeats.” 

The optimism which survived such calamitous defeats is an American 
characteristic. The English are dogged. They hold on grimly when victory 
seems impossible. The Japanese are fatalistic in their service of country. The 
Italians have no stomach for a losing venture. In the past the Germans have 
been logical, fighting enthusiastically so long as victory seemed probable, but 
giving up when defeat appeared certain, so that they might begin preparation 
for another fight. But the Americans are optimistic. They always think they 
will win—that victory will come in the end; that despite adversity everything 
will come out right. 

Many of our leaders were exasperated by the evidence of optimism in the 
midst of defeat. They proclaimed that we were losing the war, and declared that 
the people didn’t know what was happening. They warned against unwar- 
ranted optimism. And there was some justification for their caution. It is a 
dangerous thing for a people to be unrealistically optimistic. The American 
people were unrealistic during the years that the war was approaching and 
during the early months of the struggle. They assumed that everything would 
turn out all right even if we did not prepare to defend ourselves. As a result of 
this heedless confidence we missed destruction in 1940 and 1941 by a narrow 
margin, and due chiefly to circumstances for which we were not responsible. 
There are people today who assume that things will be all right during the 
reconstruction period even though we do not plan in advance appropriate 
measures of demobilization and restoration. This is dangerous unrealism. 

We need to be informed. We need to know our strength and also our 
weakness. We need to assess accurately the dangers which lie before us and 
prepare for them. But, when tempered by thoughtful realism, our optimism 
is itself a source of power. If we ever lose our boundless confidence, our 
awareness of our vast resources and of the uses to which they may be put, if 
we ever lose our belief in progress and in our future, we shall have lost a 
precious heritage. 


Gains Made in New 


Russian Offensive 


Nazis Fail to Advance on Eastern 
Front in Campaign Launched 
Early This Month 


SOVIET STRENGTH APPRAISED 


Armies Have Been Reorganized Since 
Last Year; Are Aided by Ma- 
terials from U. S. 














For almost three weeks the Ger- 
mans and Russians have been tightly 
locked in battle in the Belgorod- 
Orel sector of the eastern front. The 
German offensive, launched on July 
5, precipitated the fiercest tank battle 
in history. Ten days of battering 
against Soviet stonewall resistance 
resulted in a stalemate, with tre- 
mendous losses on both sides and 
practically no gains. Then the Rus- 
sians counterattacked. The ensuing 
battle, now in progress for over a 
week, promises to be one of the major 
battles of the war and may turn the 
stalemate into German disaster. 
After two weeks of fighting, the Ger- 
mans’ position was considerably 
weakened: they were being pushed 
back by the Russians in several spots, 
and had lost more than 3,500 tanks, 
nearly 2,000 planes, and about 60,000 
men killed or captured. 

For more than 100 days, all had 
been quiet on the eastern front, save 
for some sporadic clashes of night 
June 22, the date of the 
1941 attack, passed; June 28, the 
opening date of the 1942 offensive, 
slipped by; and still there was no 
real action. It seemed evident that 
Hitler was hesitating to commit him- 
self in Russia until he could ascertain 
the nature of Allied invasion plans on 
the continent. In the meantime, 
neither the German nor the Russian 
armies had been inactive. The Ger- 
mans had been tightening their lines 
along the 1800-mile front from Lake 
Ladoga in the north to Novorossiisk 
on the Black Sea in the south. This 
is a distance greater than the stretch 
from Maine to Florida. 


A Gigantic Front 


Both armies had the problem of 
holding a gigantic front with ade- 
quate forces everywhere, of main- 
taining enough troops to concentrate 
for its own special purposes, and of 
anticipating enemy concentrations. 
Despite the lack of fighting, both 
armies were massing their best forces 
and a formidable array of armor in 
the region between Orel and Khar- 
kov, the central front about 200 miles 
south of Moscow. The world ex- 
pected a new German offensive; the 
Reich feared a Russian offensive. 

At dawn of July 5, watchful wait- 
ing came to an end. Two hundred 
miles of the front were galvanized 
into action by masses of German 
tanks thrusting forward in a vast 
pincers movement south from Orel 
and north from Belgorod (see map). 
Between these two points the Russian 
salient of Kursk bulged into the Ger- 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Chinese soldiers marching to the front 
(PHOTO BY FRANK CANCELLARE, ACME CAMERAMAN FOR THE WAR PICTURE POOL) 


A Book in the News 





Chiang Kai-shek Speaks Out 


N September, 1931, when Japan first 

struck at China’s three northeast- 
ern provinces, the event made head- 
lines all over the world. But the 
importance we saw in it then was 
far less than that which we recognize 
now. Today the aggression which 
created the Japanese puppet state of 
Manchukuo is seen as the true be- 
ginning of the Second World War. 

The years between that first ag- 
gression and the 
present have 
changed our eval- 
uation of China 
too. Then we saw 
her as a weak 
state, to be over- 
run by mechanized 
Japan at the lat- 
ter’s will. Today 
she stands a heroic 
figure in the com- 
munity of nations. 
We know that her mighty endurance 
holds the key to Japan’s destruction. 

China’s resistance through 12 years 
of war and suffering is a tribute to 
all her citizens. But most of all, it 
is a tribute to the leadership of one 
man— Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. The terrible problems he has 
faced as China’s chief statesman and 
military leader are best told in his 
own speeches and writings. These, 
from 1937 on, are presented in a new 
book, Resistance and Reconstruction 
(New York: Harpers. $3.50). 

The book tells the story of a grim 
dual struggle. On the one hand, it 
is a struggle against a military enemy 
of far superior strength. On the 
other, it is a battle to awaken China 
itself—to rescue her people from the 
centuries of decay which left them 
uneducated, mechanically backward, 
and disunited. 

The latter began in 1912, when Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s revolution overthrew 
the corrupt Manchu dynasty and set 
up the first Chinese republic. Dr. 
Sun set forth three principles as the 
goals of the revolution. He called 
them Min Tsu Chu I, the principle of 
nationalism, Min Chuan Chu I, the 
principle of democracy, and Min 
Shen Chu I, the principle of people’s 
livelihood. Through these he hoped 
to give China (1) a belief in herself 
as a united nation, (2) a government 
of, by, and for the people, and (3) a 
modern standard of living in which 
all might share. 
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The revolution did not end with 
the establishment of the republic. 
Rather, it began to take shape once 
the new government, with Dr. Sun 
as president, got under way. China 
was abundantly endowed with man- 
power and natural resources. Using 
them to build a strong modern state 
became the basis of national policy. 
Even today, the war is considered a 
further stage of the revolution. 

Generalissimo Chiang’s speeches 
and writings blend the aims of the 
revolution with the goal of defeating 
Japan. None saw more clearly than 
he that China must rebuild herself as 
a nation in order to avoid a slave 
destiny as a Japanese conquest. 

For this reason he and Madame 
Chiang instituted the New Life Move- 
ment, a wartime adaptation of Dr. 
Sun’s principles. This movement 
sponsors both economic and social 
reforms through the volunteer work 
of China’s citizens. Physical culture 
groups to build strong bodies for all 
kinds of war service contribute their 
part in the movement. Consumer 
cooperatives help stimulate produc- 
tion and regulate distribution of the 
necessities of life in a war-torn land. 
Industrial cooperatives help China 
make the desperately necessary 
things she cannot get from outside. 

By promoting this movement, Chi- 
ang was welding disunited, backward 
China into a progressive nation. But 
in building up nationalism, he faced 
more than the problems of poverty 
and backwardness at home. He had 
to justify China’s resistance in what 
looked like a hopeless state of world 
politics. 

China’s natural allies, the nations 
who were to join her only in their 
own peril, stood for years indifferent 
to her fate. The United States sold 
scrap iron to Japan. Britain negoti- 
ated concessions to Japan. All! pro- 
tested the aggression, but none was 
ready to do more than protest. 

Yet Chiang was able to see the 
pattern of world events. His speeches 
of 1937 and 1938 show that he recog- 
nized China’s war with Japan as the 
beginning of a war which would 
engulf the entire world. He was con- 
fident that sooner or later there would 
be allies to fight with his countrymen. 
He directed China’s war effort. He 
managed to inspire the Chinese peo- 
ple with his own unshakable con- 
fidence in their final victory. 


Guy Mark Gillette 


OMEONE once said that politics 
makes strange bedfellows and, as 
in other witticisms, there seems to be 
a bit of truth in that often repeated 
statement. If proof is needed, it has 
now been supplied by a Republican 
senator who claims to have the cure, 
in the person of a Democratic senator, 
for the G.O.P.’s headache of choosing 
a candidate for next year’s presi- 
dential campaign. Senator Aiken, 
Republican from Vermont, proposes 
the nomination of Senator Gillette, 
Democrat from Iowa, as standard- 
bearer for the Republican party. This 
seems a little confused, and adding 
to that confusion is the report that 
James A. Farley, one-time chairman 
of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, is supporting this drive. To a po- 
litical neophyte, all this crossing of 
party lines may seem to be delirium, 
but politics is a very strange game 
and almost anything can happen. 
Guy Mark Gillette is 64 years old 
and is the senior senator from Iowa, 
home also of Vice-President Henry 
Wallace. He had some political ex- 
perience in his home state before 
coming to Washington. He was prose- 
cuting attorney for his county from 
1907 to 1909 and was a member of 
the state senate from 1912 to 1916. 
He was a sergeant in the Spanish- 
American War and a captain of in- 
fantry during the World War. He 
was a farmer until, in 1932, he was 
elected to the House of Representa- 
tives. Re-elected, he served until 
November, 1936, when he went to 
the Senate to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of Louis Murphy. He 
was slated for the New Deal purge 
in 1938 but came through unscathed. 
His most recent activity in the 
Senate has been to introduce an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
would provide for ‘equal rights’’ for 
men and women “throughout the 
United States and every place subject 
to its jurisdiction.’’ There have been 
many statements by outstanding men 
and women on both sides of the con- 
troversy which followed Gillette’s 
proposal. The National League of 
Women Voters and the American 
Association of University Women 
maintain that the amendment is un- 


necessary and that it would create 
more problems than it would solve, 
while many legislators, including 
Senator Hattie Caraway and Repre- 
sentative Clare Luce, declare it a step 
in the right direction. 

Gillette and Senator Aiken were 
sponsors of an amendment to the bill 
extending the Commodity Credit 
Corporation which would have pre- 
vented subsidies and killed the price 
roll-back program of OPA. 

Not many people are giving serious 
consideration to Aiken and the anti- 
Roosevelt senators who are backing 
Gillette. Most observers feel that it 
is merely another expression of those 
factions which want to block Will- 
kie’s nomination at the Republican 
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convention and Roosevelt’s at the 
Democratic. A Washington news- 
paper described the Gillette-for- 
president move as only a hot weather 
diversion. 

With the campaign a year distant 
it is not safe to make predictions but 
several things point to the relative 
unimportance of Senator Gillette as 
a presidential candidate. First, the 
Gallup polls continue to show that 
Dewey, Willkie, and Bricker rank in 
that order for the Republican nomi- 
nation. Second, a statement from 
Gillette to the press last week an- 
nounced that he was not a candidate 
for the presidency or “for anything.” 
He added that he lacked the “cultural 
qualifications and the temperamental 
background that in my opinion are 
required in a president” and that 
therefore he could not take Senator 
Aiken’s suggestions seriously. 
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A Mexican who spoke little English 
walked into a California school build- 
ing which houses Red Cross, rationing, 
and other wartime offices. A nurse took 
his name, address, and other data, and 
sent him to a room where attendants 
drained him of a pint of blood. 

Then the bewildered donor asked, 
“Is it now I get my gasoline?” —AP 





“How did you like living in a one- 
room apartment?” 
“Well, there’s not much room for 
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“Well, what do you know—a lipstick in my 
pocket! Ma’s been wearing my slacks again.” 


PRICE IN COLLIERS 


In a store to buy a clock, Pat was 
greatly impressed with the cuckoo 
timepiece shown him, and the sales- 
man, sure of a sale, asked if he should 
wrap it up. 

“Shure, and it’s a foine clock,” said 
Pat, “but it’s always forgetting Oi am 
to wind me clock an’ it’s afraid Oi am 
I wud be starvin’ the bird to death for 
lack o’ feeding.” —Capprr’s WEEKLY 





Two fishermen sitting on a bridge, 
their lines in the water, made a bet as 
to which could catch the first fish. One 
of them got a bite and was so excited 
that he fell off the bridge. 

“Oh, well,” said the other, “if you’re 
going to dive for them, the bet’s off!” 

—LABOR 





“If I have talked too long, it’s be- 
cause I haven’t my watch with me, 
and there’s no clock in the hall,” de- 
clared a long-winded speaker. 

“There’s a calendar behind you,” 
shouted a voice from the audience. 

—SELECTED 





Bride (consulting her cookbook): 
“Oh, my, that cake is burning and I 
can’t take it out for another fiftee 
minutes!” —PATHFINDER 


“Look! A lion’s tracks!” 

“Sure enough! You go and see 
where he went, and I’ll see where he 
came from!” —SELECTED 
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UTTING far out into the Mediter- 








Italy’s War Role Ruled by Geography 


ranean Sea, the long, narrow boot 
of Italy promises to be the setting for 
Allied invasion of Fortress Europe. 
Few countries are more dominated 
by their geographical limitations than 
the mountainous, densely populated, 
mineral-poor seat of Fascism. In ages 
past, when the Mediterranean was 
the artery of world trade, it ruled the 
world. Today, it offers very little 
beyond strategic location to the in- 
vaders. 

The 760-mile-long peninsula, which 
covers an area of 119,800 square 
miles, must support a population of 
almost 45,400,000. Slightly larger 
than New England and New York, 
Italy has more than twice their popu- 
lation. A rocky country born of 
volcanic upheavals, it has but three 
major agricultural regions. Virtually 
an island, its coastline is the most 
widely exposed in Europe. In a land 
enclosed by mountains and the sea, 
and endowed with limited resources, 
the people are hard put to be self- 
sufficient. Only 10 per cent of the 
population is industrial; most of the 
people live by agriculture and by 
fishing. 

The Apennine Mountains, a south- 
ern extension of the Alps, are the 
backbone of Italy, even reappearing 
in the rugged hills of Sicily. In 
central Italy, their eastern slopes 
drop sharply on the side of the Adri- 
atic Sea, more gently toward the 
blue Tyrrhenian Sea on the west. In 
the mountainous areas of the far 
north, grazing is carried on. Through- 
out the land the hills are terraced 
for farming. The section between 
Rome and Naples, which is heavily 
traversed by railways, is called “the 
roof of Italy.’”’ Some of the mountains, 
such as the historic Vesuvius near 
Naples and the treacherous Etna in 
Sicily, are volcanic, but because the 
lava and ash blown from their craters 
enrich the land, farmers till their 
soil in the very shadow of the vol- 
canoes. 


The Po Plain 


The bulk of the country’s natural 
wealth is concentrated in the fertile 
Po Plain in the north beneath the 
shoulders of the Alps. The broad 
V-shaped lowland drained by the Po 
River and its tributaries is the larder 
from which a large part of the penin- 
sula is fed. Unlike the rest of the 
country, it enjoys considerable rain 
in winter and is irrigated by the 
melting snows of the Alps in summer. 
Full use of the land is made by two 
or three-story agriculture. The fruit 
and nut trees are entwined by vines, 
while open spaces between the trees 
are devoted to grains and vegetables 
or given over to pasture. The land 
yields rice, mulberry trees for the 
silkworm, grain, and hemp. 

Rolling Tuscany, watered by the 
Arno River, produces tons of grapes 
as well as mulberry trees. Farther 
south, the country around Naples is 
unbelievably fertile in oranges, 
lemons, olive trees, and lush vegeta- 
tion, and like the Po Plain, is densely 
populated. As they run south, the 
hills grow more stark, settlements 
more sparse, and the mountainous toe 
of Italy with its gnarled olive trees 
gives the inhabitants a very meager 
living. 

Lacking coal and iron, the country 
has been hard put to compete with 
the other industrial countries, but its 
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extended coastline gives it unlimited 
water power. Industry is concen- 
trated in the cities of the north 
around the teeming Gulf of Genoa. 
The city of Genoa, with its compact 
protected harbor, is Italy’s leading 
Mediterranean port, and is connected 
by rail with northwestern and central 
Europe. It receives the rubber prod- 
ucts of Milan, the steel and chemical 
products of Savonna, the munitions 
of Turin. 

Rome, the capital, unhealthfully 
situated on the marshy Tiber, has 
few industries. Its historic grandeur 
made the tourist trade its mainstay 
before the war. Today it is signifi- 
cant as the seat of the government 
and as the center of the Catholic 
Church, in Vatican City. 

Besides its government buildings, 
it hes a great many military ob- 
jectives—great railway yards, air- 
dromes, steel plants, and chemical 
works. Here, too, are many troops, 
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Italy’s strategic position in the Mediterranean 


military installations, and arsenals. 
Hosts of people have fled from the 
north to Rome in the hope of finding 
safety there. 

Last week, many key spots were 
reduced to rubble by Allied bombs 
in an initial raid on the capital. No 
religious shrines were touched. Up 
to now the city has remained in- 
violate because it contains so much 
that is sacred to all the Christian 
world, as well as to Catholicism. As 
the chief bottleneck for supplies from 
Germany and industrial north Italy, 
it could no longer be ignored, the 
Allied command felt. Assurances 
were given, however, that religious 
spots would be spared. 

The flat Adriatic coastline has five 


major ports, Trieste, Venice, Ancona,: 


Bari, and Brindisi, as well as Fiume. 
The Gulf of Taranto, in the instep of 
the boot, harbors Italy’s southern 
naval base. Deep enough in places 
for battleships, it is large enough to 
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shelter Italy’s entire fleet. The rough 
and barren coast, with its walled 
towns, is a seaside fortress with roads 
and mountain tunnels to parallel 
the railways. At the very toe of the 
boot, the two-mile-wide Strait of 
Messina separates the Italian main- 
land from the island of Sicily. 
Should the Allies succeed in cross- 
ing the Strait and invading Italy, 
they would have access to the Bal- 
kans and fuller control of the Medi- 
terranean. The vine-covered ter- 
races of the southern slopes of the 
Alps are so difficult of passage that 
they have been dismissed by military 
experts as a gateway to central Eu- 
rope. The poverty of the Italians 
would precipitate a major feeding 
and relief problem for the United 
Nations. The strategic importance 


of the country, however, cannot be 
overestimated, and more than justi- 
fies the difficulties to be encountered 
in invading it. 
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The Story of the Week 
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MEMBERS OF THE USAAF use this German JU-52 plane, knocked out in the North African campaign, 


as an impromptu office. 


War Week 


American troops are still pressing 
forward in the great battle of the 
Pacific islands. General MacArthur’s 
headquarters reports that in spite of 
stiffening enemy resistance, our 
ground forces are enlarging a beach- 
head near Munda in the central Solo- 
mons. Northern New Guinea has 
also been the scene of fierce air fight- 
ing, through which some Allied prog- 
ress has been made(see map, page 5). 

On the other side of the world, last 
week saw bombs falling on the only 
warring European capital to escape 
direct attack thus far in the war. 
Carefully avoiding the Vatican and 
the city’s historic treasures, Allied 
airmen rained heavy explosives on a 
number of Rome’s military targets. 
Chief among these were railroad 
centers through which German and 
Italian military leaders have been 
rushing reinforcements to Sicily and 
the other Mediterranean battle 
fronts (see page 3). 

It looked as though the end were 
in sight for Sicily last week. In less 
than two weeks, the Axis had lost 
more than a third of the island. 
United Nations forces had cleared 
over 200 miles of coastline. The totals 
of captured personnel included some 
30,000 men among whom were three 
Italian generals with their staffs. 

Already Allied planes are estab- 
lished in the seven captured air- 
dromes on the island. On the Axis 
side, destroyed and captured planes 
numbered somewhere near 400. In 
addition to these advances, American 
and British troops had the satisfac- 
tion of crippling two crack German 
divisions—the Hermann Goering and 
the Fifteenth. 

Three famous Allied generals are 
leading the drive on Sicily. On 
Sicily’s east coast, the British Eighth 
Army, fresh from its African tri- 
umphs, is advancing under General 
Montgomery. On the south shores 
of the island the colorful American 
leader Lieutenant-General Patton is 
in command. Once the island is taken, 
a British-American administration is 
planned under the leadership of the 
invading forces’ deputy commander, 
General Sir Harold Alexander. 


OPA Changes 


For the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, the last few months have been 
a record of steady retreat before the 


pressures of a hostile Congress and 
an almost equally hostile public. 
From both sources, the major charge 
was discrimination against business. 

Congress felt that OPA anta: 
nized business because of the lai. 
number of lawyers and ex-professors 
who made and carried out its policies. 
To change this situation, it stipulated 
that all officials of the agency must 
have at least five years of business 
experience among their qualifica- 
tions. This was followed by resig- 
nations and revisions in the high 
command of the _ price-regulating 
body. 

About a week and a half ago, how- 
ever, one of the agency’s “practical 
men” added his name to the list of 
resignations. He was Lou Maxon, 
Detroit advertising executive, who 
had been serving as head of OPA’s 
publicity division. He claimed that 
OPA was still antibusiness and still 
dominated by “professors and the- 
orists.” 

Giving way again, Administrator 
Prentiss Brown asked another ad- 
vertising man to step in as general 
manager of OPA. In appointing 
Chester Bowles of New York to this 
position, he promised that the order 
on the hiring of businessmen will 
soon be in full force. He promised 
also that before OPA makes any fu- 
ture plans on price control or ration- 
ing it will first obtain specific authori- 
zation from Congress. 


Feud Ends 


The sensational Wallace-Jones feud 
came to an abrupt climax a little 
more than a week ago as the Presi- 
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dent publicly reproved both men 
and then dismissed them from their 
duties in connection with the Board 
of Economic Warfare. Abolishing 
BEW, the President created a new 
Office of Economic Warfare under the 
direction of Leo T. Crowley, former 
Alien Property Custodian. 

Some time before Wallace and 
Jones began the verbal crossfire in 
which each accused the other of in- 
terfering with proper purchases of 
strategic materials, the President is- 
sued a plea to all government offi- 
cials, asking them to avoid public 
disagreements at all cost. Of the 
dispute between the Vice-President 
and the Secretary of Commerce he 
said, “I have come to the conclusion 
that the unfortunate controversy and 
acrimonious public debate which has 
been carried on between you in the 
public press concerning the admin- 
istration of foreign economic matters 
makes it necessary in the public in- 
terest to transfer these matters to 
other hands.” 

The newly created OEW will in- 
clude most of the same officials who 
‘an BEW and those parts of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
dealing with foreign economic affairs. 
Milo Perkins, executive director of 
BEW, and co-sponsor of the accusa- 
tions against Secretary Jones, is not 
slated for a post in the new organi- 
zation. 


Willkie and '44 


The first hat has now been tossed 
into the 1944 political arena. Wen- 
dell Willkie, the Republican party’s 
presidential candidate in the 1940 
election has announced that he will 
run for the Chief Executive position 
a year from November if he can gain 
his party’s nomination. 

Willkie’s statement came in the 
form of a challenge to Colonel Robert 
R. McCormick, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Tribune and leading exponent 
of isolationist policies. Questioned 
about reports that McCormick plans 
to run in the Illinois state primary 
for the presidential nomination, Will- 
kie said, “I certainly hope it is true. 
For then I could really make the 
issue clear—the greatest issue of the 
day—American relations to the rest 
of the world and liberal internal and 
domestic policies.” 

In fighting for the Republican 
nomination, Willkie will probably 
meet several of the prospective 
candidates he outdistanced last time 
—notably New York’s Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey and Senator Rob- 
ert Taft of Ohio. Newcomers to the 
field may include McCormick and 
Ohio’s Governor John Bricker. 


AMGOT 


AMGOT, the latest group of initials 
in the Allied military lexicon, means 
“Allied Military Government of Oc- 
cupied Territory.” It made its first 
public appearance when the invasion 
of Sicily was just getting under way, 
and with it were revealed a few of 
the Allies’ plans for governing enemy 
territory which they occupy. 

Composed of British and American 
officers who have received special 
training in government, AMGOT 
follows behind the fighting forces, 
and relieves them of responsibility 
for policing and supervising. It also 


attempts to relieve the native popu- 
lation of all but necessary hardships 
—that is, to restore them to a fairly 
orderly existence. 

AMGOT, of course, is prepared to 
take over affairs in successive enemy 
territories, and its total organization 
is headed by a Briton, Major General 
Lord Rennell, with Brigadier General 
Frank J. McSherry of the United 
States as his assistant. For the man- 
agement of Sicily alone, General Sir 
Harold Alexander is the military 
governor, and he has a large staff 
composed of both Americans and 
Britons. 

In addition to their special school- 
ing in governmental problems, the 
men assigned to AMGOT are thor- 
oughly familiar with the area to 
which they are sent. Their training 
has included essential knowledge of 
languages, history, geography, psy- 
chology, customs, and local govern- 
ments. Among them are specialists 
and professional men—doctors, law- 
yers, engineers, and police. 

AMGOT’s chief aim, in Sicily, is to 
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be benevolent to civilians, but to 
destroy the influence of Fascism, 
abolish the Fascist party, and to steer 
clear of local politics. Otherwise, it 
will see to the feeding of the people, 
erect health safeguards, and enforce 
law and order. 


Baby Flat-tops 


Much of the recent Allied success 
in protecting shipping from enemy 
submarines is due to the work of 
“baby flat-tops,” small escort aircraft 
carriers. Each is about the size of a 
cargo ship, being converted or built 
from a merchant hull. Comparative 
newcomers to the line-up of naval 
combat ships, the escort carriers are 
now being turned out in large num- 
bers under mass-production methods. 
The Henry Kaiser shipyards are one 
of the biggest builders of this type. 

The most convincing proof of the 
escort carriers’ success was the report 
of action by one on a single convoy, 
a trip so well protected that it was 
completed without the loss of a ship. 
The planes from this one escort car- 
rier fought 11 U-boats, sinking two 
and probably sinking eight others. 
The evidence on the latter kills was 
good, but not quite complete enough 
to meet the Navy’s exacting require- 
ments. 

Not only are escort carriers prov- 
ing their worth in antisubmarine 
warfare, but they may become a 
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potent weapon against enemy land 
bases. As mobile air bases, they can 
protect fleet units, send out attacking 
planes, and cover landing operations. 
Because they are speedily produced 
and small in size, a few of them can 
be lost with less handicap than is 
caused by the sinking of a major 
aircraft carrier. 


Big Inch 


Welders closed the last joint in 
“Big Inch” last week, and the new 
24-inch pipeline between Longview, 
Texas, and Linden, New Jersey, was 
ready for full capacity. The 1,341- 
mile “subway for oil’ will deliver up 
to 300,000 barrels of petroleum a day 
to the gasoline-starved East, taking 
some of the strain off railroad tank 
cars and slightly easing the East’s 
shortage of both gas and fuel oil. 

Both military and civilian demands 
are expected to blot up the additional 
supplies so rapidly that it may be 
necessary to make gasoline rations 
slimmer in all the states between the 
East and the Rocky Mountains. This 
time it is not so much a shortage of 
transportation—the thing that has 
caused the East’s shortage—as a very 
real shortage of petroleum itself that 
will force an extension of tighter 
rations. 

If this happens, the eastern motor- 
ist who has been allowed only 1% 
gallons a week on an “A” book may 
be given slightly more. In states as 
far west as the Rockies, however, the 
“A” driver may be cut down from 
his present four gallons a week. 


To a nation so long accustomed to 
its position among world leaders in 
petroleum production, the growing 
shortage of oil has come as a shock. 
Even under heavy military demands, 
it was always believed that we had 
plenty of oil. But the fact remains 
that oil is not coming out of the 
ground as fast as we are consum- 
ing it. 

Whether this deficit will persist, 
and the United States will become an 
importer of oil, is a matter of con- 
troversy. It is agreed, however, that 
many new wells can be discovered, 
provided manpower and materials 
can be spared for the prospecting. 


U. S.-Mexican Plan 


The cause-of pan-American unity 
advanced a step farther last week as 
a joint Mexican-American committee 
announced its program of mutual 
economic aid between this country 
and Mexico. The group’s study stems 
from an agreement made last April 
by President Roosevelt and Mexico’s 
Avila Camacho. 
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FOOD CONFEREES MEET. Assistant Secretary of State Dean Acheson addresses the first plenary 
session of the United Nations Food Commission, composed of delegates from 44 nations. 


The program is aimed at (1) de- 
veloping Mexico as a source of cer- 
tain raw materials we need in the 
course of the war effort; (2) pro- 
moting Mexican agriculture and in- 
dustry; and (3) coordinating the 
peacetime economies of the two na- 
tions for the benefit of both. 


Starting with the present and con- 
tinuing into the postwar period, the 
United States will help Mexico better 
her food supply, offer her technical 
guidance in reclamation, irrigation, 
and the other measures needed to 
expand her agriculture, and promote 
her industrialization by means of 
loans, training of labor, and aids to 
transportation. Industrial plans call 
for the establishment of electrical, 
steel, rubber, cement, chemical, and 
pulp and paper industries south of 
the Rio Grande. 


Food for the World 


Out of the United Nations food 
conference held at Hot Springs Vir- 
ginia last May has come the United 
Nations Interim Food Commission, 
which held its first plenary session in 
Washington a week and a half ago. 
The commission includes delegates 
from all of the nations represented at 
the conference. 


It will try to translate into action 
the decisions which were reached in 
the earlier gathering. From the 
American end, it will work through 
a number of existing agencies, in- 
cluding the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the State Department, and the 
war food and relief agencies. 

Assistant Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson has recommended to Sec- 



































The Southwest Pacific theatre 


retary of State Cordell Hull that a 
bill be prepared for Congress on the 
plans for this nation’s share in inter- 
national food distribution work. This 
first cooperative international plan 
will not require an outright treaty 
to be ratified by the Senate, nor will 
it commit the United States through 
executive agreement without legisla- 
tive approval. Instead, appropria- 
tions will be made and the whole 
procedure approved by a regular act 
of Congress, passed by the two houses 
and approved by the President. 

The work of the food commission 
is being closely watched because it 
is an experiment in international co- 
operation while the war is still in 
progress. Its success or failure may 
well determine the future stability 
of international relations. 


Caribbean Issues 


The war period is bringing social 
and political advancement to one of 
the world’s forgotten areas—the is- 
lands of the Caribbean Sea. lt has 
come about because changed trade 
conditions in the course of the con- 
flict brought such hardship to the 
islands—always poor and backward 
anyway—that an outcry was made. 

The West Indies owed their peace- 
time livelihood to single export crops. 
Native production of foodstuffs took 
a back seat, for the most part to 
sugar. When war came, much of 
their usual trade was cut off. Scanty 
imports of food sent prices skyrocket- 
ing and reduced the islanders to near 
starvation. Once attention was called 
to this condition, the political and 
social backwardness of the islands 
also took the limelight. 

In March of this year, the United 
States took the lead in remedies when 
President Roosevelt appointed a 
committee to study conditions in 
Puerto Rico and to frame a plan for 
island government under a popularly 
elected governor. He also encouraged 
the production of new crops. 

Britain has been following the 
American lead in its own West Indian 
possessions. Jamaica has now been 
offered a new and more liberal 
constitution. Trinidad and British 
Guiana look to similar benefits in the 
near future. Britain too has been 
encouraging new types of production 
in the Caribbean. Many of the is- 
lands are now growing sisal to re- 
place Philippine hemp. Others are 
undertaking plantings of rubber, 
spices, cotton, and coconut. In all, 
food production is being widely ex- 
panded. 
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The Navy has revealed that American 
troops and supplies were moved 
through the Atlantic to North Africa 
preparatory to the invasion of Sicily 
without the loss of aman. American 
warships have been assigned to the 
British Mediterranean Fleet. 

* * * 

Colleges have undergone sweeping 
changes in the war emergency and 
some of those changes may have their 
place in the postwar curricula. The 
accelerated program, it is now 
thought, will be retained as will the 
many new scientific and technical 
courses added in recent months. 

* + * 

A Mexican geologist reports that a 
new volcano has been formed in 
Michoacan, Mexico, and that its 
growth since its origin on February 
20 of this year has been rapid. Called 
Paracutin, the volcano now measures 
900 feet in height and is 3,000 feet 
across at its base. 

* * 7 

Some 1,600 men comprise the U. S. 
Border Patrol of the Department of 
Justice. This little-known branch of 
defense guards over 8,000 miles of 
coast and land boundaries. 

- > * 

The Quartermaster Corps announced 
that its newest tinned field ration unit 
is now in use. It is so constructed 
that the soldier has to eat his quota 
of quick energy foods and of vitamin 
concentrate before he can get into 
the section containing meat. 

Corundum, or aluminum oxide, is now 
being produced in the United States 
for the first time since the last war. 
With the exception of the diamond, 
it is harder than any other mineral. 

¥* * * 

The “Share the Steel” campaign re- 
Sulted in the gathering of more than 
150,000 tons of steel, which were 
promptly allocated to necessary war 
production. 

* > * 

Another group of specialized civilians 
being used by the Army for its pro- 
tection overseas is that of the geolo- 
gists. The Department of Interior 
has announced that many of its best 
personnel in this branch are now on 
leave to the Army and that they are 
seeing quite active service. They 
have been among the first to land in 
several invasions and have shown 
amazing skill in finding a pure water 
supply. 
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FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Can jobs be found for American youth after the war? 


Changing Production Trend 


(Concluded from page 1) 


facilities to the manufacture of peace- 
time products also seems to us pre- 
mature and dangerous.” 

What the factory worker does not 
realize when he sees production cut 
on one commodity is that the war 
is now in a period of evolving strat- 
egy. As our military leaders have 
grown in experience, they have fre- 
quently found new opportunities and 
changed their strategies. Often these 
changes have meant different weap- 
ons. When a factory in one part of 
the country stops making a particular 
weapon, it may mean that some- 
where else, production is being 
started on a different type to re- 
place it. 


Public readiness to accept such 
false indications of an easing up of 
military needs has been due in large 
part to the natural eagerness of both 
consumers and industrialists to get 
back to normal. The consumer has 
money—more than he can _ spend. 
And his needs and desires have been 
intensified by almost two years in 
which he could not buy a new radio 
or refrigerator, or even replace his 
old one as parts broke down and it 
wore out. 


The industrialist, on the other hand, 
is eager to satisfy the pent-up de- 
mands of the consumer. He is anx- 
ious to get reconversion started so 
that when war work falls off he will 
still have a thriving business. He 
fears that his competitors will be first 
to place their products on the civilian 
market. And he is eager to prepare 
for the expanding foreign market 
which the reconstruction period will 
inevitably offer. 


Dangers Seen 


But if the popular desire to rush 
into a reconversion process at the 
first hint of an opportunity should 
be uncontrolled, it could have very 
serious results for the entire nation. 
It could (1) cause disastrous short- 
ages in equipment for the armed 
forces at the time when they need 
them most to strike the decisive blow. 
This could draw out the length of 
the war and might even defeat us. 
It could (2) induce an inflationary 
boom which would end in a serious 
depression. If an uncontrolled and 
premature reconversion were to get 
under way, many small businesses 
would be bankrupted, and many 
workers thrown out of their jobs. 


But both government and business- 
men have been looking ahead to 


industry’s end-of-the-war problems 
and have been making plans for the 
transition from a war to a peace econ- 
omy safely when the time comes. 
They believe it can be done so that 
consumers may get their new houses 
and washing machines and _ type- 
writers gradually; so that small busi- 
nessmen will not be impoverished 
by the sudden ending of their war 
contracts, and so that returning serv- 
icemen do not create the terrifying 
unemployment problem they might 
otherwise present. 


When the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board’s report was released last 
March, the social security program 
which it outlined was given primary 
publicity. But an important part of 
its blueprint relates to the demobili- 
zation of our economic life as the 
war draws to its close. 


Just as the war itself is bound to 
end gradually, the report points out, 
industrial reconversion must be ef- 
fected by stages. In this process 
government can and should play an 
important part. 


Gradual Demobilization 


There are several ways in which 
the government can affect the proc- 
esses of demobilization. 1. First 
of all, the government has become a 
large-scale owner and operator of 
industrial machinery. Its disposal of 
this—which amounts to about a third 
of the nation’s productive facilities— 
will have profound repercussions on 
the whole economy. 2. As the one 
big customer for wartime manufac- 
ture it can regulate reconversion by 
the way in which it tapers off war 
contracts. 3. Through the various 
governmental loan agencies, it can 
use public money to cushion the 
shock of readjustment. 4. Through 
its staff of experts in various eco- 
nomic fields, it can give technical 
assistance on the mechanical aspects 
of reconversion. 5. Finally, it can 
regulate the release of returning sol- 
diers, providing for their re-employ- 
ment along with the thousands of 
displaced war workers. 

The way in which the government 
will use these powers depends upon 
future decisions of the executive and 
Congress. What the National Re- 
sources Planning Board offers is one 
possible scheme for doing the job. 
The general outline of the Board’s 
suggestions follows. 

Some types of government-owned 
war plants, the Board believes, should 


continue production to build up the 
national stockpiles for our postwar 
military security. Mines and other 
producers of raw materials will also 
be able to continue producing after 
the war. In almost all cases, manu- 
facturers of civilian goods will pro- 
vide them with a ready market. 

Some military goods can be used 
by civilians with little change. Plants 
making trucks, tractors, jeeps, and 
photographic equipment, for instance, 
can continue their production 
throughout the transition period. As 
the Board points out, even though 
finished products of these plants 
might have to be sold at a loss, this 
loss, sustained by the government, 
would often result in less sacrifice 
than junking stockpiles of parts and 
removal of machinery immediately. 

A few government war plants are 
such that they cannot be converted 
to the production of civilian goods 
without tremendous expense. In such 
cases, the Board would have them 
dismantled and the usable machinery 
and equipment removed to other 
areas where they can be remodeled 
for further use. Empty buildings are 
suggested as warehouses for stock- 
piles of critical materials which may 
be collected in order to lessen the na- 
tion’s dependency on foreign sources 
of supply. 

By and large, the government will 
want to sell its industrial holdings 
after the end of the war. The Board’s 
policy on this would be to distribute 
sales among large numbers of corpo- 
rations and private interests so as to 
aid the small operator, decentralize 
the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, and promote free competi- 
tion. 


Ending War Contracts 


With regard to war contracts, the 
Board believes the government 
should quickly end all contracts when 
there is no further need for the pro- 
duction they involve. To avoid sud- 
den hardship for the workers who 
would thus be thrown out of jobs, 
the Board would provide compensa- 
tion in the form of dismissal wages, 
or free retraining. Tapering off on 
military production would only pro- 
long the time before civilian 
goods could be placed on the 
market. 


The great corporations will 
face the end of the war with 
enough ready reserves of 
money to reconvert their ma- 
chinery to the making of ci- 
vilian goods. But many of 
the small plants now making 
weapons for the war effort 
may not be able to finance 
the change. For their benefit, 
the Board advocates large- 
scale loan programs, through 
such agencies as the Recon- 
struction Finance Corpora- 
tion, the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, and the Federal 
Housing Administration. 


To these small business- 
men, technical advice too will 
be welcome. During the war, 
the Army, the Navy, and 
various war production agen- 
cies have helped business- 
men in their problems of fill- 
ing government orders. Now, 
the Board proposes, these 
same agencies should lend 
their experts to business to 
give advice on new lines of 
production, new processes, 
and civilian markets. 


For displaced workers and 
returning servicemen, the 


Board. suggests a variety of aids. First 
of all, it believes that both should be 
released to the labor market gradu- 
ally. As they receive their discharges 
from the Army, or their final pay- 
checks from the war plants, they 
should be aided by the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. Where the war work 
or military service interrupted an 
individual’s schooling, he should be 
given a chance to go back. Where his 
skills cannot be fitted into the post- 
war industrial picture, he should be 
retrained. Until he can get a new 
job, he should receive subsistence 
from the government. 


Controls Needed 


The National Resources Planning 
Board realizes that such a_ recon- 
version process cannot be put into 
effect if the consumer’s wants are 
given free rein. If John Doe, with his 
war wages, savings, and government 
bonds, is left free to bid up prices, 
the plan will not work. With this 
in mind, the Board emphasizes the 
need for retaining rationing and other 
curbs on the consumer until the 
economy is entirely readjusted to 
peacetime conditions. 

If new civilian goods are released 
gradually, at controlled prices, and if 
the consumer is prevented from buy- 
ing more than his share of the supply, 
a postwar inflationary period can be 
avoided. Industrialists will have 
time to reconvert, and the rush to 
produce and sell will not crowd out 
smaller enterprises. 

In order to further stabilize the 
postwar economy, the National Re- 
sources Planning Board advocates a 
large-scale program of public works. 
Before the war, many projects such 
as dams, reforestation, and reclama- 
tion projects were under considera- 
tion. Wherever possible, these, and 
the new ones the war years have 
made necessary, should be under- 
taken. 

As the Board sees it, by wise plan- 
ning of the nation’s demobilization, 
the postwar period can become a 
highway to expanding prosperity. If 
uncontrolled and premature conver- 
sion is the rule, depression may fol- 
low on the heels of war. 





WIDE WORLD 


How can American industry be reconverted to peacetime 
production? 
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The Russian Front 


(Concluded from page 1) 


man lines in an area of rich, rolling 
farmlands. Before its recapture by 
the Russians last February, Kursk 
had been a hub of the Nazis Ukranian 
defense system. By reducing this 
salient and destroying its defenders, 
the Germans aimed to straighten out 
their lines. Had they met with suc- 
cess, they might have been in a 
position to thrust forward to the 
communications center of Voronezh. 
From there, they might have swung 
north to cut off Moscow in a flanking 
movement, or due east to the Volga 
line, an objective they failed to 
achieve last year. 

The Kursk sector has been a dis- 
tinct threat to the Germans since it 
was seized at the climax of the great 
winter Russian drive last February. 
In the pocket formed by Orel and 
Belgorod is a complex network of 
railways and roads which links the 
district to the industrial area north of 
Kharkov. To retake this area, the 
Germans concentrated almost half a 
million men, about 3,000 tanks, and 
hundreds of 60-ton Tigers. As losses 
mounted, heavier reinforcements 
were daily rushed to the front. Two 
weeks of fierce fighting gave the 
Germans no gains beyond a slight 
advance northward from Belgorod. 
Their offensive petered out. 


Russian Counteroffensive 


The Russian counteroffensive, how- 
ever, yielded spectacular gains after 
only a week’s fighting. Its driv- 
ing power gave no hint of the losses 
which had been absorbed. Under an 
umbrella of fire, the Red Army con- 
verged upon the German-held Orel 
salient, just to the north of where 
the enemy had made their ineffectual 
drive. The Russians completely -re- 
stored their own positions and 
crashed through German hedgehog 
defenses, a series of bristling self- 
contained garrisons. In a huge wheel- 
ing movement, they gained from 26 
to 50 miles. 

German tank crews were burying 
their guns and using them and their 
machines as immobile pillboxes. De- 
fense lines which they had spent over 
18 months in building were being 
broken. The plight of Orel was said 
to be so desperate, that the Germans 
were forming a “taxicab” army, 
commanding every type of truck and 
automobile to rush troops to stem 
the drive at Orel. The Russians were 
reported to be within range of vital 
communications centers and supply 
lines seized by the Germans in the 
fall of 1941, and within 15 miles of 
the city of Orel. 


Recapture of this city by the Rus- 
sians would seriously affect the Ger- 
man position. It is the Nazis’ pivotal 
strong point between the northern 
and central fronts, and the northern 
anchor of the whole German defense 
system stretching down through the 
eastern Ukraine. Strategic rail lines 
radiate from it. One runs south to 
the Crimea and the Black Sea, pass- 
ing through Kursk, Kharkov, and the 
industrial region of the Donets. It 
has proved valuable to the Germans 
for both offensive and defensive pur- 
poses. 


The other railway, which is more 
immediately threatened by the Rus- 
sians, runs west to the great Nazi 
base at Bryansk, where it is con- 
nected with the strategic center of 
Smolensk. Other connections through 





















White Russia and Poland 
link Bryansk to the heart 
of the Reich. The Red 
Army undoubtedly hopes 
to advance to Bryansk, 
which is 80 miles west of 
Orel. This would be a 
victory ranking with Stal- 
ingrad. 


Methods of Warfare 


Both armies have em- 
ployed the brilliant tac- 
tics introduced by the 
Germans and adapted by 
the Russians—blitzkrieg 
offense and defense in 
depth. The aim of the 
former is sudden break- 
through, followed by en- 
velopment, then by an- 
nihilation. The armored 
and mechanized forces 
probe the enemy’s lines 
for weak points, which are 
exploited to smash enemy 
units between major points 
of attack. 

The Russians comple- 
mented Nazi defense 
technique with their own 
improvements as well as 
excellent artillery. 
“Hedgehog” strong points 
and “islands of resistance” 
capable of defending 
themselves on all sides are 
the basis of this strategy. 
The Soviet infantry hid 
during the German tank 
advance, then plunged between the 
German formations. While they cut 
through German infantry with rifles 
and bayonets, tank destroyers behind 
shattered enemy tanks. 

Despite German boasts of their 
improved Tiger tanks, presumably 
invulnerable, new heavy tanks su- 
perior even to these, and “secret 
new weapons,” it is evident that 
Russian materiel is more than equal 
in striking power. The Russians 
reported encountering no new 
weapons, and themselves have more 
formidable weapons than ever before. 
The new Soviet tank destroyers, at 
the front in great numbers, are caus- 
ing the Panzers much trouble. Their 
artillery is superb and their attack 
bombers have proved most successful 
in smashing German armored thrusts. 
For the first time since 1941, the 
Russians have air equality with the 
Nazis. This is due to the slow de- 
terioration of the German air force, 
continuing large-scale Russian pro- 
duction, and delivery of many Ameri- 
can and British planes. 

Despite the force of numbers and 
the strength of materiel, the present 
German army suffers from two 
severe disadvantages this year. The 
troops, for all their training and 
desperate drive for victory, are said 
to be less skillful and hardy than the 
more youthful troops of previous 
years. With fully half of their front- 
line planes being used in the West, 
the Germans have 10 per cent fewer 
planes than last year on the Russian 
front. 

The Russian Army, on the other 
hand, is bigger and probably stronger 
in every regard than the force of 
1942. Having suffered almost 5,000,- 
000 casualties in the past two years, 
it is virtually a new army as well. 
The infantry and armored units are 
equipped with some of the mightiest 
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COURTESY PM 


The Russian Front 


weapons of the world. Numbering 
about 20,000,000 men, according to 
unofficial estimates, the infantry is 
the largest in the world. Its famous 
cavalry more than justifies its exist- 
ence, even in mechanized warfare. 

With about 265 divisions in the 
field, with heaviest forces massed 
south of Moscow, the Russians out- 
number their opponents. By his re- 
organization of this army, Stalin has 
achieved a flexibility unequalled by 
any other. The Chief of his General 
Staff, 46-year-old Marshal Alexander 
Mikhailovich Vasilevsky, has had the 
phenomenal promotion of four grades 
from that of major general in 1941. 
A host of juniors have risen to key 
command positions. Field com- 
manders have been shifted to places 
where their talents would make them 
most valuable. Marshal Semyon 
Timoshenko, champion of Smolensk, 
Rostov, and the retreat to Stalingrad, 
epic battles of the war, was seem- 
ingly inactive for a time. Now he 
emerges as leader of the forces fight- 
ing on the central front. 


Elements of Strength 


In addition to superlative equip- 
ment, unique organization, and Brit- 
ish and American aid, the Russians 
derive strength from another essen- 
tial source—their own fortitude and 
national unity. Whatever disasters 
they have suffered, the people have 
continued to sustain their army and 
produce for them. Behind the front 
lines, soldiers have been helping to 
gather the harvest. The consistent 
bravery of the people has led many to 
forget what the Russians have lost 
in two years of destructive war, as 
well as the odds they must struggle 


against. Millions have been killed 
and wounded. Cities have been 
demolished and _ evacuated. The 


scorched earth policy has left the 


land wasted and worthless to the in- 
vaders. 

Behind the German lines lie some 
of Russia’s richest resources, key 
ports, and the wreckage of prime 
industrial developments. In_ the 
south the battered ruin of Sevastopol, 
the former key Black Sea naval base, 
gives the Germans an outlet to the 
Black Sea and is a threat to the 
Caucasus with its fabulous oil re- 
sources. North of the Crimea, on the 
southern edge of the rich Ukraine, is 
Dnepropetrovsk, where the Soviet 
once boasted a dam which was a 
triumph of engineering, and which 
they themselves blew up in their 
retreat. The Russians have never 
quite recovered from the loss of the 
rich Ukraine, source of 20 per cent 
of her wheat and 90 per cent of her 
beet sugar. In the Donets basin, the 
Germans have not only one of the 
granaries of the continent, but 60 
per cent of Russia’s coal, and 60 per 
cent of her iron. Cities such as 
Kharkov, the Russian Pittsburgh, and 
Kiev, in this region, once claimed the 
country’s foremost metallurgical in- 
dustries. Leningrad, close to the 
Finnish border in the north, had 
chemical, textile, and machine fac- 
tories. 

Allied operations in Sicily and the 
bombing of Germany have necessi- 
tated the removal of several divisions 
from the Russian front. Some mili- 
tary authorities are of the opinion 
that Hitler would like to tempt the 
Allies into a negotiated peace by 
unexpected use in the west of many 
of his eastern forces. At the same 
time Russian offensives have been 
breaking out at several points along 
the entire eastern front. Whichever 
moves will be taken, it is evident 
that fighting on both fronts will have 
to be simultaneous and costly before 
the Nazi armies are defeated. 
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Sidelights on the News 


Harnessing Rivers 


This year’s devastating floods 
aroused Kennard Thomson, a civil 
engineer experienced in river control, 
to renew his proposal of man-made 
streams for preventing floods. A New 
York Times story outlines his plan: 


Thomson points out that the drainage 
area of the Mississippi and its branches 
measures a matter of 1,240,000 square 
miles and constitutes about 41 per cent 


of the country as a whole. So vast a 
territory can never be_ effectively 
drained by one stream. Experience 


proves as much. 

Thomson would solve the problem 
by making three new rivers. River A 
would run from Kansas City to the 
Gulf of Mexico, 700 miles; B from the 
Ohio River to the Gulf, also 700 miles; 
C from the Niobrara River to the Gulf, 
about 1,000 miles (from Canada even- 
tually). The Mississippi River would 
be reconstructed. The flow of the Ar- 
kansas, Canadian, and Red Rivers 
would be regulated so that when one is 
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dry the others would be in flood. There 
would be a drop of 500 to 3,000 feet 
from the northern end of these rivers 
to the Gulf, so that enormous water 
power would be available. Storage 
basins should prevent an annual loss 
of a million cubic yards of topsoil now 
washed into the Gulf. 

As each 50 miles of rivers A, B, and 
C are completed, navigation would be- 
gin. Water power, irrigation, reclama- 
tion, reforestation would add enor- 
mously to the value of the project. 
Instead of the huge annual loss which 
must now be met in periods of flood 
and drought, there would be profit. 


Facts About Alaska 


Alaska’s wealth of furs, gold, lum- 
ber, and fish have taken a back seat 
in these war years to military bases 
and the Alcan Highway. Although 
it has thus become as valuable in war 
as it is in peace, the nation’s north- 
ernmost outpost is the subject of 
much misinformation, some of which 
an article in the July Country Gentle- 
man seeks to correct. Here are a few 
of the points: 

True: The Matanuska valley does 
raise enormous vegetables such as po- 
tatoes and cabbages. It will produce 
(under glass) acceptable cucumbers, 
radishes, lettuce, berries, clover, alfalfa. 
It will grow some small grain but not 
much. Corn is out of the question as a 
practical crop. Dairying is the most 


successful of the farm industries, truck 
farming second. 


False: Matanuska is in the “banana 
belt” of Alaska and no colder than 
many good farm states. Nope. It’s 
colder. It gets cold quicker, stays 
cold longer, and feels worse. Actual 
temperatures seldom drop under 20 
degrees below zero; but after a week 
of that, who cares? Snow clings to 
edges of the streams in May, and new 
snow must be expected in September. 
The growing season averages less than 
100 days. 

False: Alaska proper is a good graz- 
ing country. There is some good graz- 
ing in the Alaska range and—for rein- 
deer—in the arctic. But most of the 
grass, although two to four feet high, 
is a red-topped stuff with little nutri- 
ment in it in summer and none at all 
after it freezes. 

False: Alaska has a big farming fu- 
ture. It just ain’t so, dearie. Not only 
is workable land limited, but there are 
other factors. The railroad belt of 
Alaska now absorbs everything Mata- 
nuska can raise. But there is no current 
peacetime market for large quantities 
of food. With only some 80,000 civilian 
residents, white and native, not many 
farms are needed. Besides, most 
Alaskan economy is set up on a canned 
cow and corn willy basis and the 
farmer can do little about it. 


A Soldier’s Worries 


Ours is not truly a singing Army, 
it is observed, because most of the 
men are worried about what the 
postwar years may or may not bring. 
This is the view of John Steinbeck, 
well-known novelist, who is writing 
a series of columns from abroad for 
the New York Herald-Tribune and 
other newspapers. He says that the 
soldiers fear the possibility of in- 
security for themselves and their 
families, and nowhere do they see 
any plan in which they can take 
confidence. He continues: 


Ours is not a naive army. Common 
people have learned a great deal in the 
last 25 years, and the old magical 
words do not fool them any more. 
They do not believe the golden future 
made of words. They would like free- 
dom from want. That means the little 
farm in Connecticut is safe from fore- 
closure. That means the job left when 
the soldier joined the Army is there 
waiting, and not only waiting but it 
will continue while the children grow 
up. That means there will be schools, 
and either savings to take care of 
illness in the family or medicine avail- 
able without savings. Talking to many 
soldiers, it is the worry that comes 
out of them that is impressive. Is the 
country to be taken over by special in- 
terests through the medium of special 
pleaders? Is inflation to be permitted 
because a few people will grow very 
rich through it? Are fortunes being 
made while these men get $50 a month? 
Will they go home to a country de- 
stroyed by greed? If anyone could 
assure them that these things are not 
true, or if being true that they will not 
be permitted, then we would have a 
singing army. This army can defeat 
the enemy. There is no doubt about 
that. They know it and will accom- 
plish it, but they do not want to go 
home to find a civil war in the making. 
The memory of the last depression is 
still fresh in their memories. 





AMERICAN RED CROSS 


SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND. What are the most important concerns of the American soldiers aoe 
serving overseas? 
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AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Paratroopers in Sicily 


Two combat jumps with United States Army paratroopers are listed to the credit 
of John Thompson, war correspondent of the Chicago Tribune. He landed with 
them in North Africa and more recently in Sicily. The following is a partial report 
of his latter encounter, written for the Combined United States Press. 

While the moon was dipping low along the western horizon, we came 
in over the sea, a mighty armada of transport planes flying in perfect 
formation. The terrain looked unfamiliar to the team commander, a 
colonel from Mount Carmel, Pennsylvania, but a red light flashed from 
the pilot controls. 


We had been standing for several minutes in our heavy parachutes, 
the soldiers weighted down with loads of ammunition, guns, and demoli- 
tions, and this reporter sagging under his own load of noncombatant 
equipment. 

The red light meant that we would be over our objective in a few 
minutes. 


They passed quickly. The green jump light flickered, there was a 
rush down the aisle toward the door, and in a moment we were hurling 
through space. Then there was the snap of shoulders as the ‘chute 
opened. 

A brilliant glare illuminated the ground, revealing an olive grove 
instead of the expected wheat field. For a moment most of us thought 
that ground troops had sent up glares and were opening fire. Then the 
sickening realization came that the flare was from one of our transports 
which had broken in two and had burst into flames. 

The next moment we were landing... . 

That night we went prowling about in small groups, trying to reach 
some ground that we could recognize. Before dawn, as it turned out 
later, everyone realized we had landed in the wrong locality and we had 
to check to find out in what part of southern Sicily we were. Then we 
started a general movement to the northwest toward our original 
objective. 

Many men jumped into the fight right away, landing on machine gun 
nests or pillboxes. Others soon found their hands full as they ran into 
Italian strong points along the coast or further inland along strange 
highways. 

We began to lose men, but not many, as the tough, wily troopers 
rushed the pillboxes. These emplacements were well designed, with 
three-foot cement walls, slits commanding all approaches, 47-millimeter 
guns and machine guns, and a great deal of wire. 

But the troopers had come to kill, and they did. Their anti-tank 
weapons and grenades drove the gunners from the slits of the pillboxes 
to be rushed. Well-aimed Garand rifle fire often accomplished the 
same purpose, and within a short while each pillbox surrendered its 
load of Italians or a few Germans. 

That was along the beaches. Inland the fighting continued through- 
out the day.... 

The Sicilian countryside was beautiful in its green and yellow colors. 
Most of the natives greeted us in friendly fashion as we passed, offering 
wine, water, or bread. We trudged along under a hot sun, over plowed 
fields, through vineyards, grain stubble and cane brakes, and along 
dusty limestone roads until we got to the outskirts of Vittoria in the 
morning. ... 

Just as we reached the outskirts of the town, which we learned con- 
tained an Italian garrison, snipers opened up on our scouts a few yards 
ahead of me. We beat a hasty withdrawal behind a stone fence and 
there my typewriter was left hidden among the rocks—later to be stolen 
while the troopers fought back and then withdrew to a point south 
around Vittoria. 

It was march, march, march all afternoon and part of the night until 
we made a bivouac. A parachutist carries no blankets or clothing 
other than his jump suit, but despite the chilliness of this country we 
slept and at dawn were off again. 

Far out of town we encountered our colonel and a small party prepar- 
ing to attack the enemy holding the hill 29 kilometers out of Gela. 
































